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ABSTRACT 

This paper analyzes verbal interactions between 
teachers and students to determine the speaking and listening skills 
which a teacher must possess. A simple model of classrooo verbal 
interaction presents four possibilities: a) teacher-initiated 
conversation, b) pupil-initiated conversation, c) teacher response to 
pupil, and d) pupil response to teacher and/or another pupil. Ihese 
four modes of classroom interaction permit 12 transitional 
possibilities from one mode to the other. In order to facilitate 
these transitions, the teacher must have the ability to a) inventory 
pupil ideas; b) reiterate, pairaphrase, or expand on pupil ideas; c) 
relate pupil ideas to his own; d) react constructively to unexpected 
student statements; e) give criticism in a constructive manner; f) 
introduce his own ideas in ways which do not inhibit student 
participation; g) ask questions which generate student thinking; h) 
express and explain his own ideas clearly; and i) guide conversations 
according to models of inductive and deductive reasoning. (HMD) 
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Introducti on 

Speaking and listening are fundamental elements of classroom inter- 
action. Teachers and pupils talk to each other in a conversational 
sequence of speaking and listening which is basic to the teacher-pupil 
interchange. This paper analyzes the elements of speaking and listening 
in order to identify basic teaching skills that are essential to teacher- 
pupil interaction. Although the major emphasis is on skills associated 
with verbal communication, some aspects of nonverbal communication are 
also included in the analysis. 

The procedure followed in this paper begins with a description of a 
simple model of conversation. Then the model is embellished and used to 
identify particular kinds of speaking-listening transitions. These tran- 
sitions, in turn, suggest basic teaching skills associated with speaking 
and listening. The skills thus derived are considered to be basic pre- 
cisely because speaking and listening are essential elements of the inter- 
change between teacher and pupils. 
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A Simple Model of Conversation 



The verbal communication events between two persons occur in a 
sequence, and this sequence occupies a segment of time. While one person 
speaks, the other listens. The speaker then stops and starts to listen 
while the person who was listening starts to speak. As time passes, the 
interchange can be represented with a timeline display as shown in Figure 1. 



Person 1 
Person 2 



^1 h 



time 



Figure 1 



.Listening 
•Speaking 



Two features of Figure 1 are easily identified. First, in this 
simple model a participant has only two alternatives— either he is speak- 
ing or he is listening. Second, the model displays reciprocal changes of 
participation which occur as transitions. These transitions, numbej^d in 
Figure 1 from left to right, identify points at which one person stops 
speaking in order to listen while the other person stops listening in 
order to speak. 

A transition itself is instantaneous, or nearly so, and must be de- 
scribed by the events that precede and follow it. In Figure 2, which 
emphasizes the transition points, the small circles highlight the preceding 
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and following verbal events. These preceding and following events permit 
us to distinguish among different transitions. For example, if Person 1 
asks a question (a preceding event) and Person 2 answers it (the following 
event), there is a transition which belongs to a class that could be 
called "question-response" transitions. Thus, by describing the events 
that precede and follow, we can identify and classify different transitions. 

As it has been presented thus far, this model emphasizes verbal communi- 
cation. Actually, nonverbal communication also occurs during conversation. 
The speaker can process information from the listener by watching his re- 
actions. At the same time, the listener can interpret gestures, facial 
expressions, and other nonverbal events to give additional meaning to what 
he hears. This emphasis on verbal events does not mean that nonverbal 
communication is unimportant; it is primarily a matter of expediency. Con- 
ceptualizing the verbal events is the easiest way to distinguish one tran- 
sition from another. In a later section of this paper, I will emphasize 
verbal and nonverbal skills more equally in identifying basic skills of 
listening. 



Person 1 
Person 2 




Preceding Event 



Following Event 



time- 



Figure '2 
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Figures 1 and 2 are most appropriate as representations of conver- 
sation in which the two or more participants belong to the same general 
status class— -for example, one teacher talking to another or one pupil 
talking to his peers. To the extent that there is a difference in authority 
between two participants, it is reasonable to suppose that transitions are 
controlled more often by the person who has greater authority. Most con- 
versations during teaching do not involve persons who belong to the same 
status class. A teacher has more power and authority than his pupils, and 
during most teaching encounters, subsequent events are more likely to be 
influenced by statements made by the teacher than by the pupils. It is 
possible for a teacher to curtail his authority-in-use (Flanders, 1970, 
p. 314) and thereby approach the conditions of peer conversation, but when 
this happens teacher statements take on a very different quality which can 
easily be recognized. 

Given the status differences of the participants in most teaching con- 
versations, it is desirable to build a model which focuses primarily on 
teacher statements. Figure 3 illustrates one way this might be done. The 



Teacher stops 



Teacher 
Pupils 




Time — ^ 

Figure 3 
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small circles in Figure 3 highlight the teacher statements which occur at 
transitions— that is, the last things said by a teacher just before a 
transition to pupil talk and the first things said by a teacher following 
a transition to teacher talk. To focus on teacher statements does not 
mean that what a pupil says is unimportant. Indeed, a teacher acts In 
order to achieve particular kinds of pupil participation so that judgments 
of success and failure in teaching would at least take into account quality 
of pupil participation. Nevertheless, basic teaching skills are evidenced 
in teacher behavior, even though their effectiveness may be judged by pupil 
behavior. The value of moving from Figures 1 and 2 to Figure 3 is that we 
focus on what the teacher says— on teacher behavior. Figure 3 suggests 
that a teacher's first statements after a pupil stops talking and his last 
statements just before a pupil starts to talk may be the most influential 
so far as the nature of pupil participation is concerned. 

Before adding embellishments to this simple model of conversation, 
let's summarize what has been said. . Figures 1, 2, and 3 present a model 
of conversation which limits participation to either speaking or listening. 
No distinctions are made among different kinds of statements or among 
different kinds of listening. The model takes into account the reciprocal 
relationships between speaking and listening when two or more persons inter- 
act. The model also focuses our attention on transitions and on the fact 
that transitions can be classified in terms of preceding and following 
events. 
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Speaking and Basic Teaching Skills 

At this point, we will postpone a discussion of listening and deal 
only with speaking. V!e begin by modeling the speaking element of class- 
room interaction and identifying basic teaching skills. Then a brief 
section considers the issue of how elaborate the model should be to serve 
as an effective guide for teacher training and comments about procedures 
for training teachers in the basic skills identified. 

A Model Involving Two Kinds of Speaking 

In a single conversation circle, the teacher speaks, then one or more 
pupils, then the teacher, and so on. To illustrate the sequence. Figure 4 
eliminates the dotted lines to indicate listening and includes only a heavy 
black line to represent speaking. 



Teacher 



Pupil 
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^Speaking 



*2 *3 



Time' 



t6 



t8 



Figure 4 
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Notice the significant restrictions that are being placed on the 
model. The listening events have been discarded. Whether one pupil is 
responding to another pupil is not taken into account. Different kinds 
of statements are ignored. Nor have we decided how elaborate the model 
should be in order to serve its purpose (an issue discussed later In this 
paper). One principle to follow is that the model should be as simple as 
possible and still produce useful basic skills. 

The model in Figure 4 presents only two kinds of events— either the 
teacher is speaking or one or more pupils are speaking. This also provides 
us with two kinds of transitions: first, from teacher to pupil and, 
second, from pupil to teacher. There is a mathematical relationship between 
the number of events and the total number of different one-way transitions 
between these events which is expressed by the formula. 



in which N is the number of events and T is the number of transitions. So 
long as the model admits only two events, teacher talk and pupil talk, there 
are only two transitions— 2 x 1 = 2. Using the same formula, the following 
relationships hold: 



N (N-1) = T 



Events in the model 



Number of 
different transitions 



3 



6 



4 



12 



5 



20 



6 



30 



7 



42 



8 



56... and so on 
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It is easy to see that as we admit more kinds of statements as events in 
the model, the number of resulting different transitions increases rapidly. 
Since it is our purpose to study a reasonable number of transitions in 
order to identify basic communication skills, some limit to the total 
number of events is necessary. Perhaps a practical example will help* 

Suppose we permitted the four kinds of statements which Bellack (1966, 
p. 4) identified as basic moves of classroom instruction: soliciting, 
responding, structuring, and reacting. If these four kinds of statements 
are allowed for both teacher and pupil, then there are eight kinds of 
events in the model. This results in 56 different kinds of transitions— 
a quantity that may be too cumbersome, especially for the "first round" 
of analysis in this paper. 

Another basis for limiting the events in the model is found in Flanders' 
proposal (1970, p. 35) that both teacher and pupil talk can be usefully 
classified into initiation and response. It has been shown (Flanders, 
1970, Chap. 12) that the proportion of teacher response to initiation is 
associated with such educational outcomes as pupil achievement and desirable 
pupil attitudes toward the teacher and toward learning. In the studies re- 
ported by Flanders, to initiate, is to lead, to create a first event which 
then must be dealt with. To respond is to deal with an existing event, 
to comply, to conform, and in other mys to be influenced by the first 
event. It should be acknolwedged that there is a residual error in making 
this distinction. Some actions, particularly among pupils, are difficult 
to classify with this simple dichotomy. However, the residual error is 
small compared with the total number of events that can be reliably classified. 
Thus, the distinction does have practical value in analyzing teacher and 
pupil communication. 
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Figure 5 presents a timeline which shows some of the possible tran- 
sitions given these four possible events: teacher response and initiation 
and pupil response and initiation. Suppose that just before t2 the teacher 
asks a narrow question* and a pupil responds. At t3, following the pupil 
response, the teacher initiates another idea. Before t4 the teacher may 
ask a more open question,* based on his own ideas, and the pupil responds 
by first giving a direct answer to the question. However, the pupil might 




Response 
InUiation 
Response 
Initiation 



Time ^ 

Figure 5 



then expand on his answer by offering his own opinions. These opinions are 
new ideas in the sense of not being required by the teacher's statement and 
thus create a transition from pupil response to pupil initiation at t5. 
Before tg the pupil continues to expand his idea, and the teacher than re- 
acts to the pupil's ideas following t5 (a transition from pupil initiation 
to teacher response). Before t^, the teacher may ask the pupil to show 
how his idea would work and, as a result, the pupil continues to develop 
his own train of thought. At tg, the teacher reacts to the expanded idea 

* A narrow question has one correct answer. An open question does not 
have one correct answer and is likely to solicit opinion, explanation, etc. 
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but then turns to a new idea of his own, thus creating tg. The teacher 
then asks a narrow question to which a pupil gives a long response, 
indicated by t,^. 



Teacher^ 



Pupil 



It 



it 



Response 
Initio* ion 
Response 
Initiation 



3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Twelve Possible Transitions 
Figure 6 



The foregoing sequence is restricted to four possible events, per- 
mitting twelve possible types of transitions. Figure 6 shows these twelve 
transitions. The first eight transitions occur during a teacher to pupil 
or pupil to teacher interchange. Transitions nine and ten occur during 
continuous teacher talk; eleven and twelve, during continuous pupil talk. 
Note that these latter four transitions elaborate on our earlier examples 
of a transition as simply a change in speaker. A transition occurs when- 
ever there is a shift between any of the events admitted to the model. 
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Basic Teaching Skills Inferred from the Model 

Proceeding from this model of speaking, we can identify basic teach- 
ing skills that are demanded by the varied types of transitions. 

Transitions One and Two 

Transitions One and Two involve teacher initiation and pupil response. 
The incidence of these transitions is above average when the purposes of 
instruction presumably require active supervision and control by the 
teacher. The more coninon examples would include the teacher's lecturing, 
with or without questions to check pupil understanding; giving directions 
and explaining assignments; and conducting more structured activities such 
as those associated with drill or correcting seatwork or homework. The 
role of the teachsr in these situations is to start activities, to move to 
a new idea or new phase of activity when he thinks it is appropriate, to 
check on pupil understanding— in short to be very active in initiating 
classroom activities. The role of the pupil is to respond, to comply, and 
to act in accordance with the expectations of the teacher or the structure 
the teacher has created. There is considerable evidence (e.g., Flanders, 
1970; Bellack, 1966) that these transitions are used the most frequently— 
actually too frequently When judged by measures of desirable pupil growth. 

Basic teaching skills which these transitions demand might include 
the following. First, a teacher has the ability to express and explain 
ideas clearl y; second, he can give directions so that they are clearly 
understood; third, he has a number of skills that are associated with 

o 
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giving corrective feedback or criticisms in a constructive manner; and 
fourth, he knows how to ask narrow questions to which correct and in- 
correct answers can be easily identified . 

Transitions Thrae and Four 

Transitions Three and Four involve pupil initiation and teacher re- 
sponse. The incidence of these transitions is higher whenever the teacher 
has succeeded in encouraging pupils to express their own ideas, to make 
suggestions about the conduct of learning, or to present their own opinions 
about the issues at hand. The main skill probably lies in the fourth tran- 
sition, when the teacher is responding to what pupils have said, rather 
than in the third transition. A skillful teacher can make use of pupil 
ideas in a number of different ways. He can merely acknowledge them, he 
can attempt to clarify and expand them, he can compare the ideas expressed 
by one pupil with those of another, and he can build questions which are 
based on pupil ideas. These occasions often occur during the latter stages 
of inquiry lessons or when current events and current social issues are dis- 
cussed. In more advanced lessons, these patterns occur when pupils are 
proposing functional relationships (rules or laws) or attempting to formu- 
late generalizations (applying rules or laws). There is some evidence 
(Flanders, 1965) that even a small increase in the use of these skills, one 
classroom compared with another, is associated with desirable pupil outcomes. 

Basic teaching skills which these transitions demand might include 
the following. First, a teacher can reiterate, paraphrase, -or expand 
ideas suggested by pupils; second, he can compare one pupil idea with 
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another or make use of pupil suggestions to move one step further in 
problem solving; third, he can guide the inductive thought cycle toward 
higher levels of cognitive thought; and fourth, he can formulate questions 
which make use of pupil ideas. 

Transitions Five and Six 

Transitions Five and Six involve teacher initiation and pupil initiation. 
The incidence of these transitions is above average when the pupils and the 
teacher appear to be on an equal footing, when both are expressing their own 
ideas as is likely to occur in a debate among equals. In these situations, 
there will probably be a strong element of testing the ideas expressed and 
of deciding which ideas are to prevail. There may also be occasions in 
which these transitions represent counterdependence, that is, points at- 
whrich the pupils take exception to the purposes of the teacher and initiate 
counter alternatives. These transitions reflect a degree of maturity which 
seldom occurs in the interaction of the average classroom, regardless of 
age level. 

Perhaps the most common form of Transition Five occurs when a teacher 
initiates an open question to which there is no specific, expected answer. 
These more thought-provoking questions serve as an invitation to the pupil 
to express his own ideas which may be given in the form of opinions, expla- 
nations, proposed laws, possible generalizations, and so on. 

The basic teaching skill most often associated with these transitions 
is suggested first; the others are more speculative. A teacher c an formulate 
open questions which encourage pupils to express their own ideas; second, 
he can introduce his own ideas without inhibitinq the further expression 
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of pupil ideas; third, he can analyze ideas objectively and be less in- 
fluenced by the biases which pupils express; and rourth, he can deal 
satisfactorily with unexpected statements of pupil Initiative when he 
was expecting a responsive statement . 

Transitions Seven and Eight 

Transitions Seven and Eight involve teacher response and pupil re- 
sponse. The incidence of complete cycles involving both of these transitions 
is not likely to be high in normal classroom interaction, but Transition 
Eight is unusually critical in moving from a condition of high teacher 
initiation to a condition of high pupil initiation. Assuming that inter- 
action is frequently teacher initiated, one way to encourage pupils to 
express their opinions or make procedural suggestions is to become genuinely 
concerned with their ideas. Using the skill of responding to pupil responses 
is a first step in moving away from the predomin pattern of teacher 
initiation. Transition Eight, rather then Seven, facilitate?) this strategem. 

The basic teaching skills which are involved are centered primarily 
on how a teacher reacts to pupil statements made in response to teacher 
Initiation. A teacher has the ability to inventory pupil ideas as he 
listens and to select certain of these ideas for further development; and 
a teacher knows how to acknowledge those ideas which are not selected so 
as to support pupil participation . 
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Transitions Nine and Ten 

Transitions Nine and Ten involve teacher response and teacher ini- 
tiation and therefore occur within an extended period of teacher talk. 
Transition Nine, from response to initiation,, has a higher incidence of 
occurrence since a teacher may respond to what a pupil has just said before 
going on to introduce his own ideas. Transition Ten is somewhat awkward, 
but can be used to relate what the teacher has just said to something a 
pupil has mentioned earlier. 

A basic teaching skill which might be inferred is that the teacher has 
the ability to respond to pupil ideas and then show how those ideas are re- 
lated to the train of thought the teacher wishes to follow . 

Transitions Eleven and Twelve 

Transitions Eleven and Twelve involve pupil initiation and pupil re- 
sponse. These transitions occur during extended periods of pupil talk and 
therefore are not directly under the control of the teacher. Perhaps the 
more frequent transition is the shift from pupil response to pupil initiation 
For example, a teacher may ask a narrow question to which a pupil may at 
first respond, but then continue to develop his answer in ways that go 
beyond the scope of the original question. Some open questions can also 
be answered with this pattern of pupil talk. 

If there is a basic skill to be inferred from these transitions, it 
is that the teacher can ask questions which stimulate the transition from 
pupil response to pupil initiation . 
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Classification of the Basic Skills 

Fifteen basic skills were identified in the preceding section frorn 

an analysis of twelve transitions. Here they are reorganized and grouped 
according to two dimensions: first, whether the skill is more likely to 
be used just after a pupil stops talking or just before a pupil starts to 
talk; and second, whether the skill involves teacher initiation or teacher 
response. Two of the skills do not fit easily into this two by two classifi 
cation and are dealt with separately. 

Skills used immediately following pupil talk 

At the moment a pupil stops talking, the teacher has the choice of 
responding to what has been said or of more or less ignoring the pupil's 
statement by turning to another topic. Both actions are necessary in teach* 
ing, but the teacher's predominant choice is a feature of the interchange 
over a period of time. Patterns. of response as the teacher starts to talk 
include reinforcement in general, selective reinforcement In particular, 
and various ways of using pupil ideas. Another possibility is criticism 
or corrective feedback. On the other hand, patterns of non-response may 
include teacher initiation of a new topic, thereby moving to the next phase 
of problem solving, or introduction of a new unit of thought. The skills 
listed below reflect these two alternatives. 

Responsive skills : When a. teacher chooses to respond to what a pupil 
has just finished saying, several skills come into play. 
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A teacher can-- 

(1) inventory pupil ideas as he listens and select certain of these 
ideas for further development (from Transitions 4 & 8). 

(2) reiterate, paraphrase, or expand ideas suggested by pupils 
(Transitions 4 & 8). 

(3) acknowledge pupil ideas not selected for further development 
and thereby sustain pupil participation (Transition 8), 

(4) show how ideas previously expressed by pupils are related 
to his own ideas (Transitions 9 & 10). 

(5) react constructively to the surprise of unexpected pupil state- 
ments (Transition 6). 

Initiation skills : When a teacher chooses to take the initiative and 
introduce his own point of view or his own ideas after pupil talk, there 
are several skills which come into play. A teacher can— 

(6) give criticism and corrective feedback in a constructive 
manner (Transition 2). 

(7) introduce his own ideas in ways that do not inhibit further pupil 
participation (Transition 6). 

(8) * react to ideas in a way that fosters an objective analysis of 

ideas (Transition 6). 

Skills used imediately preceding pupil talk 

Just before a pupil starts talking, the teacher may extend an invitation 
for pupil participation or he may direct the pupils to participate. Under 

* It is obvious that Skill 8 could occur in a responsive mode. It is 
classified under initiation because the teacher's point of view is more 
often "new*^ to the pupils who are involved. 
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the conditions of Transitions 5 & 6, when both teacher and pupils initiate, 
the opportunity to talk may occur just because the teacher paused for breath. 
It is interesting that Borg, et aK (1970, p. 74) found it necessary to 
train teachers to pause for three to five seconds after asking a question 
(a euphemism for "keeping your mouth shut") in order to give pupils time 
to answer. It is reasonable to suppose that "pausing for breath" will 
provide opportunities to enter the conversation for only the most alert 
pupils and that most will require a more direct invitation. 

Responsive skills : When a teacher chooses to support the continuation 
of pupil initiation or when he is trying to create opportunities for pupil 
initiation, he can ask questions about what pupils have said or otherwise 
develop selected pupil ideas. A teacher can— 

(9) ask questions which solicit comparison of pupil ideas, call for 
further development, extended explanation, etc., or otherwise 
make use of pupil ideas (Transition 3). 

(10) ask open or narrow questions about pupil ideas (Transitions 3 & 7). 
Initiation skills : A teacher can offer invitations to participate on 

his own terms, so to speak, by asking for reactions to his own ideas or 
actions. A teacher can-- 

(11) ask narrow and open questions based on his own ideas (Transitions 
1 & 5). 

(12) give directions that can be clearly understood (Transition 1). 

(13) ask questions which stimulate a pupil to expand beyond the expected 
answer (Transition 11). (Note: This could be considered a 
special case of asking broad questions.) 
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Not classified above 

Two of the fifteen suggested basic skills are not classified at this 
point. It is difficult to classify these skills because it is not obvious 
whether they would occur just before a pupil starts to talk or just after 
he finishes. The two skills are listed below. A teacher can— 

(14) express and explain his ideas clearly (usually Transition 1). 

(15) guide conversations according to models of inductive and deductive 
thinking (Transitions 3, 1, 2, and 4). 

Summary of Basic Teaching Skills, Restricted Model 

Toward a core of basic skills 

The fifteen skills listed in the previous section would make an inter- 
esting curriculum for skill training in teacher education. However, it is 
possible that this list is too long for application in a preservice teacher 
education program. First, skill training of all kinds is but one part of 
the professional education of a teacher, even though an important part. . 
Teachers will also need to learn something about the history, philosophy, 
and psychology of education, and then there are also the fields of curriculum 
development and teaching methods within the specialized areas of the cur- 
riculum. Second, there are other kinds of basic teaching skills. It is 
possible that sc»ne preactive skills for planning instruction, skills 
associated with classroom management, skills of individualizing and evaluating 
pupil learning, and perhaps others will also be considered essential. The 
fifteen skills just listed are based on verbal communication and thus refer 
to that one part of teaching. 
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If I were to nominate two skill clusters from among the skills that 
have been identified, I would choose and combine as follows. First, skills 
one and two form a core of responsive acts which can occur just after a - 
pupil stops talking. The teacher's ability to use pupil ideas so that he 
Can reiterate, paraphruse, or expand these ideas seems to me absolutely 
critical. Second, skills ten and eleven form a core of initiatory acts 
which solicit pupil participation and are likely to occur just before pupils 
participate. Here we are concerned with the skills of formulating and pacing 
different kinds of questions as well as directions. 



G laring omissions 

Based on niy own writing and thinking about basic teaching skills, the 
foregoing list fails to include the following basic teaching skills which 
are more or less related to verbal communication. 

First, the most effective and artistic teachers who have turned up in 
my research studies knew how to integrate What educators often identify as 
the "affective" and the "cognitive" elements of communication. It is my 
impression that these teachers did not consider these as separate and dis- 
tinct elements as is so often done in educational writing. Instead, they 
seemed to know that cognitions about subject matter usually prevail , but 
that discussion can turn to cognitions about feelings and attitudes. In 
fact, logical analysis can b!? applied to the affective components of a 
problem whenever this is necessary. The skill , if theire is one. Is the 
ability to know how and when to interrupt the prevailing subject matter 
emphasis and instead focus on the feelings and attitudes of the pupils. 
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Transitions from a cognitive to an affective focus would appear in our 
simple model of conversation if initiative and responsive statements were 
further divided into these two divisions. 

Second, there is some evidence (Flanders, 1965, p, 102) to suggest 
that more effective teachers create interaction patterns which display a 
degree of "flexibility/' In terms of our model, a flexible teacher would 
be one who has a wide repertoire of initiative and responsive acts and can 
arrange these acts into a great many different sequences. The skill, if 
one exists, is to know how and when to shift from a responsive to an initiative 
mode and vice v ersa in terms of the exigencies of the situation. Further, 
a skillful teacher might actually plan this kind of flexibility as part^of 
a lesson plan. The only way considerations of this kind could be inferred 
from our simple model of conversation would be to extend the time span and 
trace teacher and pupil initiation over longer periods of time. 

Third, a model of conversation is not likely to lead to what I think 
is the most basic of basic teaching skills, namely, the ability to inquire 
into one's own teaching behav|or regularly and to use systematic procedures 
when conducting such inquiry. Perhaps one shouldn't fault a model of con- 
versation for this omission; a person interested in developing such skills 
would more likely start with a model of inquiry and apply it to the self- 
development of teaching skill. Nevertheless, skills of inquiry are a part 
of speaking and listening. If different kinds of speaking were incorporated 
in our model, inferences about inquiry might become possible. 
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Some tentative conclusions 

Starting with a simple model of conversation, it has been possible 
to identify about fifteen proposed basic skills of verbal communication. 
It was suggested that the pressure to include many different kinds of 
training in preservice and inservice teache • education may limit the total 
number of skills primarily related to verbal communication which can be 
given attention. Two core skill areas were nominated as essential: (a) 
responsive acts which make use of pupil ideas and^ which occur just after 
a pupil stops talking; and (b) initiatory acts which solicit pupil partici- 
pation and which often occur just before a pupil starts talking. One or 
two omissions were noted, and these appeared to be the result of starting 
with a highly restricted model of conversation. 

How Elaborate the Model? 

This section contains a short and much too brief discussion of the 
consequences of making finer distinctions in initiation and in response, 
that is, in the two kinds of events which were incorporated in our model 
of conversation. The thesis to be explored is that the model is essentially 
independent of the number of distinctions one may wish to make in order to 
identify basic teaching skills. 

Using Bellack's four moves 

Bellack's total system for analyzing the language of the classroom in- 
volves the multiple coding of single events; in fact, no less than eight 
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classifications are made of each event. Each of the eight classifications 
has its own category system: the first classification is categorized into 
teacher talk and pupil talk; the second involves distinguishing between 
soliciting, structuring, responding, and reacting; and the six substantive/ 
logical/instructional classifications which follow each make use of many 
subdivisions involving as few as nine or as many as twenty-two categories. 
The total number of distinctions is very large since all possible combina- 
tions are theoretically possible. In the total system, the number of dis- 
tinctions is of the order of 70 which would permit approximately 4,830 
different transitions. Some of these transitions can be eliminated because 
of low incidence, awkwardness, or redundancy. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that with more elaborate category systems that make use of multiple coding, 
finer distinctions will give more information. 

There is a relationship between the two categories of initiation/ 
response and the four moves of soliciting, structuring, responding, and 
reacting. This relationship can be shown by the decision ladder which the 
encoder moves down in order to classify. 

Encoding Procedure 

Step 

(1) teacher ^ Pupil 

(2) initiate respond initiate respond 

(3) solicit structure respond react solicit structure respond react 

It is Step 3, involving eight distinctions or types of events, which produces 
the 56 transitions mentioned earlier. 
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Invoking parsimony 

Given the practical limitations of educating both experienced and 
future teachers, it should be possible to agree that identifying too many 
skills based on too many transitions would make training impossible and 
that too few transitions would make the training ineffective, or at least 
inconsequential. This is to say that there must be an optimum nunber of 
transitions which could be analyzed to identify the fewest number of basic 
teaching skills. In this context, the word "fewest" means that some small 
number (one, two, or three?) of basic skills within each of several classes 
of basic skills (communication, planning, evaluation, classroom management, 
etc.) is selected for the first round of teacher training. If successful, 
the first round of training with selected basic skills would prepare a 
trainee for further self -directed training and inquiry into his own teach- 
ing behavior in each skill area. 

Inclusiveness and cycles of training 

One purpose of showing the three steps of the encoding procedure on 
the preceding page is to illustrate that each concept used to describe be- 
havior can be subdivided to make finer distinctions. What Flanders means 
by initiation is quite similar to what Bellack mean? by soliciting and 
structuring, and response is quite similar to responding and reacting. The 
concept of initiation is more inclusive since it comprehends both soliciting 
and structuring. 

One might defend using a model of conversation which permitted only 
four events (and therefore produced only twelve transitions) by proposing 
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the following principles. First, the events of the model should be con- 
ceptualized at the highest level of inclusiveness (in the sense of abstrac- 
tion) that still permits practical distinctions in terms of behavior. The 
point here is that any event that is abstracted must be described so that 
a trainee can determine the presence or absence of this event in order to 
practice the skills which are involved. Second, since the events chosen 
are more inclusive, subsequent training can proceed by several cycles of 
subdividing in which more subtle disjtihctions are made at each new cycle. 
Third, as recycling introduces more refined and subtle distinctions, the 
trainee can practice teaching skills which become increasingly complex and 
difficult. 

Perhaps an illustration will help. Suppose the first cycle of train- 
ing in the basic skills of communication began with making a distinction 
between teacher and pupil talk and between initiation and response. The 
basic four event model could be introduced, the notion of transitions could 
be clarified, and the significance of behavioral events just before and 
just after transitions identified. The skills involving each type of tran- 
sition would be practiced. At the transitions from teacher to pupil, the 
trainee learns that the skills are related to the question, "How do I (the 
teacher) provide an opportunity for pupil participation that is most appro- 
priate at this point?" At the transitions from pupil to teacher, he learns 
that the skills are related to the question, "What can I (the teacher) do 
with the contribution that the pupil has just made?" Certain skills and 
methods of analyzing teaching behavior have been learned, and the trainee 
has learned how a model can be used to guide thinking. As soon as he learns 
this much, if not before, the trai nee w1 11 1 denti fy problems wh i ch requi re 
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more subtle distinctions among behavioral events. He may decide, for 
example, that he would like to divide initiation into soliciting and 
structuring. Hopefully, he has the necessary skills in analysis and 
behavior modeling to make this extension in his thinking. Me has started 
down a road that leads to more advanced problem solving. His learning is 
automatically arranged to proceed from less difficult tasks to the more 
difficult. 

A parsimonious solution 

The thesis that the model of conversation which has been presented is 
independent of the number of distinctions to be made among behavioral events 
can now suggest a parsimonious solution. First, the most simple model 
should provide an opportunity for the trainee to learn transitions, sequential 
analysis, and a limited number of basic teaching skills. Second, through, 
refinement and subdivision, the number of events taken into consideration 
can be increased in subsequent cycles of training, and this, in turn, may 
permit an analysis of more complex teaching skills and teaching strategies. 
In the second stage, the model itself is reasonably independent of the 
number of distinctions because the trainee can move. on to more complex skills 
by using more categories for classifying verbal communication, while the 
model itself remains intact. 
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Designing Practical Training Programs 

The purpose of proposing basic teaching skills is to identify a core 
of skills for teacher training. If the skills proposed do not lend them- . 
selves to practical training procedures, one can question the utility of 
the proposals. Preservice teacher education is especially limited in terms 
of time, space, and instructional resources, and the same is true of in- 
service education, although the time pressure may be somewhat less stringent; 
In either case, the contribution is incomplete when only basic skills are 
proposed because practical training procedures are equally important from 
the standpoint of a viable teacher education program. 

Given the limitations of teacher education, the conceptualization of 
basic skills should be parsimonious and the training procedures should be; 
efficient. The simple model of conversation used in this position paper 
helps to identify certain behavioral events of verbal communication. These 
behavioral events can be strung together to form patterns of interaction. 
The patterns can be called basic skills and the ability to identify these 
patterns, to create them, and to string them together into teaching strategies 
is what we mean by applying basic teaching skills to instruction. To be 
parsimonious, there are relatively few concepts— such as transition, classes 
of transitions, sequence, initiation, response, and so on—and each of these 
concepts should lend itself to subdivision in order to pennit dealing 
with more complicated problems. To be efficient, the training procedures 
should establish techniques for analyzing teaching behavior which can then 
be applied to a number of different skills. 
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When concepts and training procedures fit neatly together, efficiency 
is more likely to result. The concepts have to be recognized as behavior 
or features of behavior. Training provides opportunities to practice these 
behaviors under conditions which permit constructive feedback to occur. 
The skills and associated training procedures are more efficient when they 
are arranged into a sequence that is compatible with adult learning. 

Training procedures which are compatible with the concepts introduced 
by the model of conversation have already been published (Flanders, 1970, 
Chap. 9). It would be a misuse of space to include them in this position 
paper. As a convenience to the reader, a reprint from Chapter 9, Analyzing 
Teaching Behavior , can be found in the Appendix. Below is an outline of 
the more salient features of what might become an efficient, compatible 
training program, given further development. 

A. Two models 

1. A five step inquiry model which guides professional self -development 
when one's own behavior is to be an object of inquiry. 

2. A flexible system of interaction analysis, with categories which 
can be subdivided and which supports microteaching experiences and 
provides a '^timeline display" ready at the instant observation 
ceases. 

B. Successively more complex training using the above two models. 

1. Level One : Three patterns involving lecture, drill-review, and 
giving assignments are usually skills teachers already use. 

2. Level Two : Three patterns involving open questions, responsive 
skills, and "because extensions" is a useful place to start training. 
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3. Le vel Three : Advanced self -development projects that include 
strategies for controlling pupil Independence and teacher initia- 
tion, analyzing feelings and the affective domain, identifying 
levels of thinking, and further refinement of Level One skills. 
The training techniques outlined above and partially reproduced in the 
Appendix are directly applicable to analyzing, identifying, and practicing, 
skills which appear just before a teacher stops talking and just after a 
teacher starts to speak following a pupil. As a result of contemporary 
work on training modules for teacher education (Borg» et al . , 1970, for 
example), it now would appear that carefully developed training modules 
covering different steps of the process will be helpfuU if not necessary^ 
Any practical system which might result would have to be continuously 
evaluated and appropriate revisions carried out. 

Listening and Basic Teaching Skills 

Both speaking and listening are included in the model of interaction 
presented earlier in this paper (see Figures 1, 2, & 3). This model has 
been used to identify basic teaching skills that are Involved in speaking; 
we now turn to an analysis of listening. The goal is to Identify the fewest 
number of listening skills that will enhance initial training and then will 
lead naturally to learning more complex skills. The procedure is to specu- 
late about the mental processes which occur when a teacher listens to pupils 
and then to analyze the teaching skills that are involved. 
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In the analysis of speaking, non-verbal behavior received very little 
attention. One consequence of ignoring the non-verbal behavior of a 
speaker, especially a teacher, is that a good deal of communicative be- 
havior is ignored. For example, teachers can give directions with the 
movement of a finger, or they can focus attention with eye contact or by 
pointing while they are at the blackboard, and this list of non-verbal 
behaviors could be extended until it is quite long. Yet it is not clear 
how much the omission of non-verbal behaviors in the first sections of 
this paper actually limited the main purpose of identifying important 
skills of teaching. The responsive and initiative skills that were iden- 
tified in the analysis of speaking could have been derived from an analysis 
of non-verbal behavior by using essentially the same procedures. For the 
most part, the skills that have been identified thus far can be demonstrated 
with verbal or non-verbal behavior of with a combination of both types of 
behavior. Thus, it may be argued that ignoring non-verbal behavior has not 
seriously weakened the propositions that have been identified as basic 
teaching skills. 

Listening and the skills associated with it may not lend themselves to 
the same treatment. Here we are concerned with the activities of the silent 
member of a conversation circle. Attention to non-verbal behavior may now 
play a more significant part in analyzing teacher-pupil interaction, 
especially when the teacher is listening to pupil talk. However, our pur- 
pose is not to carry out an extended analysis of listening itself. Instead, 
our goals are restricted to the teaching skills associated with listening. 
The non-verbal behaviors that will play a part in the analysis are those 
which a pupil exhibits as he talks, and thus they become part of the . 
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phenomena with which a teacher is concerned when he listens. In short, 
a teacher not only receives information by sensing tempo and hearing sound, 
inflections, and emphasis; he also sees shapes and colors and perceives 
motion. In this section, we assume that both hearing and seeing are 
essential to the analysis as well as to the skills of listening itself. 

A Model for Analyzing Listening 

It is hard to imagine any aspect of teaching that is more critical to 
success than receiving, classifying, abstracting, storing, and then acting 
on the information that is inferred from pupil behavior. The total process 
is extremely complex, and the speculative treatment in this paper does an 
injustice to the nature of the problems but reflects the limitations which 
the author brings to the task. The possibilities for excursions into systems 
of. logical thinking, how personal values influence teaching priorities, or 
even how stereotypes bias our abstractions are all inviting, but beyond the 
scope of this paper. 

The approach I will take is to present a model of the critical steps 
of listening and then see if this leads to the identification of basic 
.skills of listening for the teacher. An outline of this model is shown in 
Figure 7. To read this diagram, begin with pupil behavior represented in 
the upper left-hand box. The verbal and non-verbal elements of this pupil 
behavior are heard and perceived by the teacher. It is quite possible that 
the activities of Phases I, IK III, and IV occur simultaneously or at least 
cannot be considered as distinct and separate activities, one following 

another. 
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Figure 7 
Model for Analyzing Listening 
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In Phase I, behavioral phenomena are received and subjected to mental 
operations which give them meaning. Expected events may trigger a quick 
recycle of listening. 

In Phase II, the consistency of verbal and non-verbal phenomena is 
checked in terms of the teacher's purposes or the purposes of the pupil 
which a teacher can infer. In the event of fnconsistency, a teacher may 
initiate questions designed to clarify his interpretation of what he has 
seen or heard which creates a recycling of listening. 

In Phase III, the teacher may decide that the affective component of 
the behavior is so predominant that it should be dealt with separately 
rather than letting it remain an unidentified feature of the main subjedt 
matter emphasis which characterizes most teacher-pupil interaction. Again, 
the recognition of anomalies may stimulate teacher questions for clarification 
and thereby recycle the listening proems?.. 

Phase IV proposes that there is a continuing attention to completed 
events and a continuing anticipation of what will happen next which create 
a dynamic balance or tension system within the teacher. This tension system 
builds conjectures about what will happen next compared with the presumed 
purposes of the interaction such that at some moment the teacher acts. He 
may stop listening and start to talk or simply instigate a nonrverbal be- 
havior while he continues to listen. This might be described as a shift 
from passive to active participation. The classification of the teacher's 
active behavior will depend on the category system that the observer prefers. 
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Inferring Basic Teaching Skills 

Phase I--creating meaning 

Pupil behavior impinges on the senses of a teacher in small bits. My 
preference in theorizing about these bits is to borrow the "foreground- 
background" notions from Gestalt psychology. Because a teacher has a pur- 
pose and looks for certain events he expects will happen, the occurrence 
of an expected event quickly assumes a position in the foreground and can 
be acted on immediately. Thus, a single bit, such as a word or a gesture, . 
has sufficient meaning for the teacher to react. A rapid interchange, 
teacher and pupil, illustrates this pattern- Simultaneously, many other 
events occur, but these assume positions in the background where they may 
be inventoried, clustered, and stored, if not ignored. As the bits assigned 
to the background gradually assume meaning, the teacher may choose to re- 
act to them, providing he can develop a useful relationship among the mean- 
ings of a cluster, the present state of affairs, and his instructional pur-, 
poses. 

The steps of thinking in perceiving, classifying, clustering, and 
abstracting meaning are largely inductive. However, the skills of using 
inductive thought processes may well be unfamiliar to most teachers. Teachers 
have little formal training in logical thought processes and other learning 
experiences, such as contacts with parents and former teachers, and seldom 
encourage the individual to become self-conscious about the steps that are ; 
involved in thinking. Furthermore, the thought processes exemplified by 
instructors in teacher education have a more deductive than inductive 
character; generalizations are first stated and then examples ar to 
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Illustrate what the generalization means. These assertions suggest that 
the basic skills of Inductive thinking either don't exist or are under- 
developed In many teachers. It may be this lack of familiarity that causes 
many teachers to become excited about the Inductive emphasis of "Inquiry 
teaching" since it presents a new way to guide pupil thinking, one that 
many teachers have not experienced very often, 

Taba (1965) believes that principles of inductive thinking can be 
taught to both teachers and younsters providing enough is known about the 
steps involved and providing repeated practice in using these steps can be 
arranged. A few teacher educators with whom I am acquainted have developed 
instructional materials for this purpose. Many of these materials permit 
the adult learner to: first, inventory objects, the attributes of objects, 
or simply ideas (the concepts which represent ideas); second, group these 
items into clusters according to some stated logic; third, label the clusters 
with a concept; and fourth, use labels in forming sentences which stand for 
functional relationships or tentative generalizations. Such materials 
follow the procedures recommended by Taba for teaching social studies or 
science in the elementary grade levels. 

The activities in Phase I do suggest basic teaching skills. These 
may be a family of skills which are involved in the inductive thinking 
processes: the ability to perceive bits of information, to classify these 
bits, to organize them into clusters with labels, and to formulate func- 
tional relationships using the labels; A second skill or family of skills 
may someday be formulated which is concerned with thinking simultaneously 
about expected events as well as those events which are stored and dealt 
with at a slower pace. Kounin's ( ) concept of "withitness" implies 
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that a teacher who is "with it" can make better judgments about when to 
turn away from the expected events and attend to a growing syndrome of 
background events, originally assigned to storage, by retrieving and act- 
ing on them because they create a higher priority. 

Phase II--check1ng inconsistency 

Once events assume some kind of meaning, a teacher may wish to check 
the consistency of these meanings. When a teacher asks a pupil whether 
he is interested in arithmetic, the reply may be, "Well, I guess so," 
but the pupil may speak indifferently and be slumped back in his seat as if 
to withdraw. The verbal and non-verbal information is inconsistent. Alter- 
natively, a few pupils may be actively providing expected behavior while the 
majority of the class presents unexpected symptoms of indifference. This 
is a case of inconsistency between foreground and background information. 
Inconsistencies such as these, along with many others that could be imagined, 
provide information from which an alert teacher may infer that the goals of 
teaching are not adequately accepted by the pupils. Planning activities 
that actively involve the pupils in clarifying the goals of instruction 
and establishing individual learning tasks are likely to minimize the in- 
cidence of conflicting goals. 

If a basic teaching skill can be proposed with regard to Phase 11, it 
could be to have the teacher know how and when to initiate questions that 
attempt to clarify inconsistencies between verbal and non-verbal information 
and between the goals the teacher infers from pupil behavior and the instruc- 
tional goals the teacher has in mind. 
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Phase III— Interpreting the cognitive/ affective emphasis 

This section is included with some misgivings. First, we educators 
cling to the affective/cognitive dichotomy without really understanding 
its utility in the analysis of teaching; and second, the phenoniena to be 
discussed in this section might better be conceptualized in Phase II as 
an inconsistency between goals and needs of pupils and the goals and needs 
of the teacher. 

Nevertheless, circumstances arise \n teaching in which the predominant 
emphasis on subject matter cognitions is better set aside to attend to 
cognitions about pupil attitudes, feelings, and the general emotional tone 
of the class. It is unfortunate that the oxamples usually suggested to 
illustrate attention to the affective domain, emphasize negative attitudes 
which can create problems of disruptive behavior. There may be a far greater 
pay-off when a teacher chooses to attend to the more constructive feeling 
tones of enthusiasm, happiness, and the sheer joy of success* A teacher maty 
also find it useful to anticipate positive feelings, talk about them with 
the pupils, and even generate excitement and curiosity about how these feel- 
ings will develop. 

The reason for considering the affective domain in this separate section 
is that there Is a particular skill which teachers who are more effective 
usually possess. This is the skill of knowing when and how to focus atten- 
tion on feelings and attitudes in ways that support rather than detract from 
the subject matter goals of learning. Probably several steps are involved. 
First, awareness and sensitivity to pupil feelings and attitudes may reflect 
special skin in. Phase I activities such that behavior clues which express 
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emotional tone are stored and conceptualized with a higher priority. 
Second, judgments are made in Phase II and III in which the affective 
elements in the situation are compared with the purposes of the teacher 
and the inferred purposes of pupils, and these judgments may make pre- 
dicting more accurate in Phase IV. To summarize, the skill is knowing 
when and how to clarify feelings and attitudes in order to support antici- 
pated learning activities or to avoid detracting from them. 

Phase IV*- the dynamic balance of the moment 

It was Thelen (1960, p. 188) who said: "Time is a mountain whose 
peak is the present. The past slopes off one side and the future off 
the other. Looking in one direction we make explanations: looking in 
the other, predictions." As a teacher listens, he tries to make sense 
out of what is happening and predict what will happen next. Phase IV is 
inserted into this analysis in order to explain why a teacher will suddenly 
shift from more passive listening and engage in more overt participation. 

According to our conjectures thus far, a teacher makes sense out of 
what has happened by placing some events in the foreground and others in 
the background of his thinking. Expected events may more often be placed 
in the foreground since they are more likely to be associated with his 
teaching purposes. Unimportant events and those that are unexpected in 
the sense of beina less related to the teacher's purposes are inventoried, 
classified and put into clusters, conceptualized in some way, and then 
stored in the background of his thinking. Some dramatic unexpected events, 
of course, assume positions in the foreground because they cannot be ignored. 
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but this is an exception rather than the rule.. Since the phenomenal field 
provides constant input and since we may presume that there are limitations 
in our capacity to store information for immediate recall, there must be a 
fairly constant loss of specific events as they are gradually replaced by 
higher order abstractions. As a result, a series of encounters which 
occurred during the first five minutes of instruction may be almost lost 
ten minutes later because they are hidden under the abstract label, "the 
introduction was successful in stimulating class interest." Once this in- 
ference is reached, the teacher may be less sensitive to cues which indicate 
that a particular child is not interested in his learning task. 

The dynamic balance of past explanations and future predictions that 
is in the mind of the teacher can c eate a tension system because his 
teaching strategy is based on learning goals and particular purposes of 
instruction. The events that are now occurring and the past events which 
have been stored are constantly being reevaluated in terms of goals and 
purpose. Let's assume that there are two basic ways that the teacher can 
act. First, he can respond to current events and support their continuation 
because he sees them as consistent with goals and purpose. Second, he can 
Intervene to initiate a new direction by modifying what is going on. This 
modification may be very slight or it may be quite abrupt and apparent, but 
in either case, the intervention occurs because the teacher sees some in- 
consistency between goals and purpose compared with anticipated next events. 
How long a teacher will tolerate a trend in the events which is away from 
his goals and purpose proba^bly varies greatly within the same teacher and 
certainly between teachers. There is also great variation in what action 
is most often taken once the teacher does decide to act. For example, a 
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teacher may take matters into his own hands and initiate corrective action. 
On the other hand, he may choose to ask questions designed to help pupils 
see the inconsistency that he sees and in other ways share the responsibility 
for taking corrective action. However a teacher does act, what he does 
will depend on the skills associated with Phases I, II, and III, In this 
way. Phase IV sunmiarizes and incorporates the first three phases of the 
model . 

Are there any particular teaching skills associated with Phase IV 
activities? I don't really know, but I would like to think that we teacher 
educators would be smart enough to conceptualize the behaviors of deciding 
when and how to intervene and that we could then design training experiences 
which would improve this aspect of teaching. Here are some skills that 
might be nominated as worthy of further investigation. First, we could 
train teachers to use response actions which would encourage pupils to share 
in diagnosing inconsistencies between what is happening and what needs to 
happen in order to reach agreed upon goals of instruction. Second, we might 
find a way to train teachers to be more tentative in formulating their abstract 
summaries of past events and thereby be more sensitive to unexpected events 
that suggest misconceptions in summarizing past events. A third skill might 
result from giving teachers training experiences which show that sometimes 
it is possible to change the goals of instruction and still achieve desirable 
educational purposes. A fourth skill is to learn to use various intervention 
techniques so that teachers have a large repertoire and can choose the most 
appropriate type of intervention. 
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Summary of listening skills for teachers 

From Phase I comes the most Important set of skills: a teacher has 
the ability to perceive bits of information from pupil behavior, to 
clasisify these bits, to organize them into clusters with labels, and to 
formulate functional relationships using the labels. 

Phases I, II, and IV: A teacher reacts to expected events one after 
another and, at the same time, inductively processes information in such 
a way that the summary labels are kept tentative so they do not inhibit 
the receiving and processing of conflicting information. 

Phases II, III, and IV: A teacher has the sensitivity, skills, and 
convictions necessary to initiate questions that will help to clarify in- 
consistencies among the behavioral phenomena whenever such inconsistencies 
are noticed— especially in regard to cognitions about feelings, attitudes, 
subject matter, and group processes. 

All Phases: A teacher is quite self-conscious about maintaining a 
balance resting on a fulcrum of agreed upon goals of instruction, between 
explanations of past events and predictions of next events; the teacher can 
establish flexible patterns of intervention because he has a wide repertoire 
of intervention skills; a teacher develops the courage and convictions 
necessary to use intervention judiciously. 
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Some Reflections on Teacher Listening and Speaking 

The conceptualization of teacher listening skills has been ignored too 
long in the field of teacher education. These skills are basic to all 
teacher-pupil encounters. 

Listening and speaking skills are so intimately interrelate^^^ in 
some instances they seem to be almost identical. For example, responsive 
speaking skills may actually be listening skills since they often serve to 
improve listening accuracy and correct a teacher's misconceptions. 

The dynamic balance described in Phase IV of the model for teacher 
listening may suggest some kind of decision making model. How does a teacher 
decide when he should intervene? How does he choose among alternative inter- 
ventions? Here again, the close interrelationship of listening skills with 
speaking skills is quite apparent since a decision point recognized by 
listening will most often provoke a verbal intervention. It is quite possible 
that the skills of speaking and listening should not be taught separately 
to teachers even though they are conceptualized in different sections of 
this paper. 

, The central challenge to those of us who seek to identify basic teach- 
ing skills is to select for the first round of tieacher education those skills 
of speaking and listening which have the greatest potential for subsequent 
professional self-development. These would be basic skills because they 
are pervasive whenever teachers and pupils interact and because they provide 
heuristic experiences that facilitate continuing education for teachers. 
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Excerpts from Flanders, N. A. Analyzing Teaching Behavior . Reading, Massachusetts: 
The Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, 1970. ' 
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